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SPEAKING OUT 


Feds revise offer to abuse victims 
of residential schools 


by John Copley 



There’s good news and there’s bad news coming out added, suggesting that government drop the ADR 
of Ottawa this month and the end result could affect process. “The National Class Action offers a superior 
ten to twelve thousand victims who are trying to settle mechanism for the prompt, efficient and fair resolu- 
claims they’ve launched for the abuse they suffered tion of all claims.” Alberta lawyer Jon Faulds said the 
while attending one or more of the nation’s now- government’s ADR is lost before it begins, 
defunct Indian residential schools. The good news is “The bottom line is it won't work; it’s doomed to 
that Ottawa has reversed an earlier decision that would failure," said Faulds. "They will probably try and call 
have prevented Aboriginal citizens from pursuing fur- it a kinder, gentler way of handling claims, but it's not 
ther legal action once they agreed to take a cash set- They will force every qualifying victim to relive his or 
dement from government. Ralph Goodale, the minis- her residential school experience. They will only com- 
ter responsible for setding the Aboriginal residential pensate 15% of all residential school survivors. The 
school dispute claims, told media that several changes vast majority of those qualifying for compensation 

will only receive 70% of ' 


process and “that after 
careful consideration of 
all the factors, two con¬ 
tentious release-require¬ 
ments were changed. 
Claimants who accept 
compensation awards or 
settle litigation will not 
be precluded from the 
possibility of pursuing 
future litigation for loss 
of language and cul- 


The bad news is that 
almost immediately fol¬ 
lowing the announce¬ 
ment lawyers for the 
claimants said they’d be 
telling their clients to 
reject the deal and to refuse to participat 



their award. They will I 
force a victim in the 
Prairies or the Maritimes 
to take less compensa¬ 
tion than a victim in I 
British Columbia or II 

The feds have always t 
said a case involving 
loss of language and cul¬ 
ture would be difficult to 
prove and difficult Vo 
compensate. Spokesman 
John Embury, speaking 
for Minister Goodale. 




recognized that lan¬ 
guage and culture 
should be in there at this 
point”, adding that gov- 
it. They’re eminent contends that the best way to address the lan- 
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ot enough. They want the courts to decide; the prob- should they decide to pursue further action through the 


that the courtroom process can take decades, 
and that’s a luxury few residential school victims can 
afford. 

Craig Brown, lead lawyer for a National Class 


then just a matter of lawyers looking for 
easy money, another day in the meeting room, anoth¬ 
er day in court, another 500 pages to file, another year 
to read it. Will the victims ever get their share and if 


wasteful government bureaucracy.’ 

"We need the political will to s 
school claims and heal these lifelong wounds. 


For the children's sake stop family violence 

Mustang 

Freightways Ltd 


The biggest grievance that’s come forward since 
all residential Ottawa reversed its decision on Native claimants re- 
litigating is coming from the legal community, not the 
victims - who just want fair compensation, closure and 
to get on with their lives. When the decision was made 
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Metis National 
Council selects 
new leader 


always wanted the latter. 

Through negotiations, we can 
create a safe and respectful 
place for our children, commu¬ 
nities, culture and language in 
Canada and build a stronger fed¬ 
eration. Through litigation, we 
create uncertainty for economic 
In a show of unprecedented solidarity, the elected development; delay the 
leadership of the historic Metis Nation in Canada has inevitable, and waste valuable 
unanimously chosen Clement Chartier as the new resources in the courts. We hope 
‘President of the Metis National Council (MNC). governments see the opportuni- 

Mr. Chartier, a lawyer from Northwest ty available to them and choose 
Saskatchewan, has been at the forefront on the Metis negotiations with us.” 

| Nation’s political agenda for decades. He has acted as Mr. Chartier concluded, 
legal counsel for the Native Council of Canada and for "With the Powley decision and 
the Metis Nation during various constitutional rounds. the exciting opportunity to 
He is a former President of the World Council of strike a new relationship with 
Indigenous Peoples and since 1998 he has been the Canada under the leadership of 

I President of the Metis Nation - Saskatchewan. Paul Martin, we truly believe 
Throughout his professional life, Mr. Chartier has also tf “ s ' s a dawn of a new day for 
acted in various legal capacities in defending the our people. I am both humbled 
rights of Metis people in the courts across Canada, and honoured to be entrusted 
Most recently, Mr. Chartier acted as co-counsel for the w ' t * 1 die role of working with 
MNC in its interventions in R. v. Powley and R. v. the elected leadership of the 
Blais before the Supreme Court of Canada. Metis Nation to push forward 

’ In his acceptance speech, President Chartier reflect- our people’s national vision. I 
ed on the Metis Nation’s on-going and eventful Strug- believe we will eventually be 
g le to secure its rightful place within the Canadian successful in realizing the aspi- 
iederation. rations of our ancestors.” 

I “Since 1816, and the Battle of Seven Oaks to the The MNC is the national and ed that there are 350,000 to 400,000 citizens 

Red River Resistance and the Battle of Batoche our international representative of the historic Metis historic MCtis Nation from Ontario westward, 
(people have never wavered in our vision to have our Nation in Canada. The MNC is created by the Metis 
existence and rights recognized in Canada,” stated Nation of Ontario, Mani 
Chartier. “In the 1930s, Metis leaders in Alberta once Nation - Saskatchewan, 
again raised the Metis Nation’s flag and rallied our Metis Nation of Alberta and 
(people. In the 1940s, our veterans set aside our fight the M6tis Provincial 
briefly in order to defend the rights of all Canadians Council < 

^overseas. In the 1950s and 1960s, we joined with Columbia mandat 



la Metis Federation, Metis 


other Aboriginal peoples 

Canada and address the 
deplorable social and eco- 

people faced.” 


reached a high point in 
1982 with our Aboriginal 1 
rights being recognized | 
and affirmed in Canada’s 
(Constitution,” he contin¬ 
ued. “It was then that we 
created the MNC to fur¬ 
ther our rights-based agen- 
Ka. Twenty years later, we 



(Prevent family violence, begin at borne. 
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Iwith the Supreme Court 
■affirming what our people 
have been saying for gen¬ 
erations - we are a distinct 
•Aboriginal people with 
•rights. I want to acknowl¬ 
edge the role of all our cit- 
Bzens, our communities, 
our Elders, our Veterans, 
• our strong leaders of past 
land present and our Mdtis 

[ lawyers who have collec¬ 
tively brought us to this 
exciting moment in our 
long history.” 

Mr. Chartier added, 
“This is a turning point in 
your relationship with gov¬ 
ernments in Canada. The 
Ichoice is clear, litigation 
lor negotiation. We have 
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Urban addicts 
face new hurdles 


Health Canada's Nick 
Hossack told media the 
policy change was made 
simply to ensure that the 


beds 


: Nati 


by John Copley 




Ottawa’s decision to enforce a 23 year old policy 
regarding the funding of treatment for First Nations 
clients suffering from substance abuse in the province 
of Alberta, has drawn ire from across the province - 
but some health care critics say the new rules are just 
bringing the Aboriginal population in Canada’s 
wealthiest province in line with how the rest of the 
country operates. Double coverage, the extra burden 
on Alberta's health care system and annual upgrading 
are other contributing factors. 

The new treatment policy means that in Alberta, as 
in other provinces, First Nations citizens requiring 





s if they want Ottawa to pay the bill. 
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the cycle of abuse. 
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Located on the Siksika Nation 
P.O. Box 1309 
Siksika, AB, Canada 
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Phone: (403) 734-3338 
Toll Free: 1-866-734-3470 
Fax: (403) 734-3378 


www.siksika-arts.com 


"It's part of trying to 
ensure every dollar we 

successful expenditure," 
he said. "We've introduced 
and circulated a more 
defined referral process." 

Poundmaker Lodge 

Treatment Centre 

Director, Leona Carter, 
told media that poor judg¬ 
ment was used when the 
decision to enforce the rules was made. “People forget 
about the impact on the clients when they make these 
decisions,” she said. “What the federal government 
needs to remember is that some of these people are 
going to die on our streets this winter.” Louise Crane, 
the Aboriginal health facilitator at the Alexandra 
Community Health Centre in Edmonton, agrees. She 
says more than one client has already told her that 
they won’t seek treatment on the reserve. She wants 
some alternatives, especially when the environment in 
the community is an unknown. 

“The outcome could be that there will be people not 
getting treatment,” she said. “I'm really worried that a 
lot of the communities still have a toxic environment 
for these particular people, and I would like them to 
have the option to go elsewhere." 

Carter says the announcement comes as a surprise. 


one totally unexpected considering the fact that there | 
are no beds in the rehab centres on Alberta reserves - !| 
even if clients wanted to return home to use them. She I 
says federal beds on reserves can have waiting lists 1 
several months long, and that extensive travel is diffi- 9 
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“These people don’t want to be told they have to go l 
on waiting lists for three months at one centre that l| 
could be 300 miles out of the city, when they could be I 
in a facility 20 minutes away in a week,” she empha¬ 
sized. Hossack’s reply: “What we’re offering people 
who live off-reserve is transportation to one of our 1 
treatment centres.” 

No word on whether or not that’s a two-way ticket. 
But there is word about the lack of bed space. Hossac k ! 
says if there isn’t one to be had in Alberta, the new | 
policy allows clients to be shipped to treatment cen- J 
tres outside the province. 

Chair of Edmonton’s Aboriginal Urban Affairs 
Committee, Lewis Cardinal, says the plan is senseless. 
“Clearly,” he said, referring to the Health Canada. 
decision,” this is not a well thought-out plan. It hasn 't ' 
considered that a lot of First Nations are not on 
reserves; they work and live in the city. It’s denying n 



reserves, uiey worn anu live in tne city, its denying , 
the fact that more than 50 percent of our First Nations ’ 
are off reserve. I think it’s taking away choice.” 

Despite the objections, however, there is a new pol¬ 
icy in place. The next set of questions might heed to 
be directed toward those who can explain just how the 
funds for drug, alcohol and substance abuse programs 
are doled out. If indeed, the critics are correct, and 
only half the people believed to be living on reserve j 
actually are, questions do need to be answered. Batter J 
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Chiefs outraged 
at passage of 
Bill C-6 

1 The Specific Claims Resolution Act known as Bill 
C-6 received Royal Assent by the Senate of Canada 
earlier this month. If passed, this highly contested 
piece of legislation will lead to the establishment of a 
(new independent claims body. According to govem- 
j rn ent officials, the legislation will help First Nations 
and Canada reach resolution on specific claims and 
bring greater transparency, efficiency and fairness to 
the current process. 

I First Nations leaders across the country however, 
are outraged at the passage of the act. Samson Cree 
■Nation drummers took their protest to Parliament Hill 
to voice their firm opposition to the bill and the 
IFederation of Saskatchewan Indians among others 
have vowed to take the government to court, 
i "It's going to be challenged legally, we can tell you 
that," said Charles Fox, vice-chief of Ontario for the 
Assembly of First Nations. "The opposition from our 
communities, the grassroots, is very real," he told a 
news conference. 

"We are disappointed that the Senate of Canada, and 
parliament as a whole have not heard the voices of the 
First Nations of Canada," said Grand Council Chief 
Earl Commanda, leader of the Anishinabek Nation. 

"We reject his flawed legislation outright!" 

"I am disappointed that our overwhelming opposi¬ 
tion to this bill was not heard or considered by the 
^government," added AFN National Chief Phil 
Fontaine. 

“This inherently flawed piece of legislation is 
unworkable, and the principles behind it are in need of 
serious examination and more extensive consultation 
with First Nations and other interested parties before 
an attempt is made to introduce this type of legisla¬ 
tion. The legislation does nothing to provide for a 
truly independent and transparent claims body, one of 
the recommendations of the AFN-Canada Joint Task 
Force and a goal that is supported by First Nations,” 

_stated Fontaine. As it stands, he continued, “the bill 

compromises the independence and neutrality of the 
claims body by allowing the Minister and government 
■unilateral authority to appoint Commissioners, instead 
of allowing for a joint process between First Nations 
and the federal government. First Nations must be 
allowed to participate in the processes that affect our 

: Chief Fontaine explained that Bill C-6 institutes a 
■cap on claims of $ 10 million, while placing no limits 
the amount of time it takes to settle a claim. Those 

Jilts are regressive, he said. “Claims should be 
resolved as quickly and as fairly as possible. 
Resolving claims should be an opportunity to move 
forward in an equitable relationship, where all con- 
are addressed in a just manner.” 
e can build on existing work,” added the 


National Chief. “We can 
move immediately to address 
urgent priorities like health, 
housing, education and eco¬ 
nomic development while we 
work out the details of longer- 
term goals like Treaty imple- 

ing. We can deal with 
accountability and transparen¬ 
cy and do so in a context that 
respects Aboriginal and 
Treaty rights. 

“What must first be done in 
order to accomplish that is to 
stop pursuing the Specific 
Claims Resolution Act as a 
priority. I urge leaders of all 
parties, all MPs, and the gov¬ 
ernment of Canada itself to re¬ 
examine Bill C-6 as its 
amendments return it to the 
House of Commons and to 
make their opposition to the 




legislation known by 
voting against this legislation. 

“The Indian Act is out-of- 
date,” concluded National . ^ 

Chief Fontaine. “We, as First 
Nations, have been saying so for years. Bill C-6 does 
nothing to change that. Only by working together can 
First Nations and federal governments come to con¬ 
clusions and agreement that benefit all First Nations 
and all Canadians.” The Federal government dis¬ 
agrees with the AFN view of the legislation. “The 
Specific Claims Resolution Act is a key step toward a 
better process for addressing longstanding First 
Nation grievances,” said INAC Minister Robert 
Nault. “The new independent body envisioned in this 
legislation will oversee a streamlined process for 
resolving specific claims that reflects the preference 
of both Canada and First Nations to right the wrongs 
of the past through constructive and co-operative 
negotiations. Under a revitalized process, the eco¬ 
nomic benefits that negotiated settlements bring to 
both First Nation communities and local economies 
can be more quickly 
realized, so we can focus 
our energies on building 
a brighter and more 
prosperous future for 
First Nation people." 

"With a government 
transition looming, it 
makes absolutely no 
sense to further a politi¬ 
cal agenda that will like¬ 
ly be changed signifi¬ 
cantly when Paul Martin 
becomes Prime 

Minister," said Grand 
Council Chief 

Commanda. "It is in the 



& , 'ihuvsop'. 

best interests of First Nations and Parliament to reject 
these initiatives so this issue may be reviewed by the 
new leader and Cabinet, and allow First Nation across 
the country to provide further input and discussion." 
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Haida ancestral 
remains 
return home 


s forced to realize and 
remember that hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of Aboriginal remains and 
ancient artifacts were interred in 
drawers and closets and closed-up 


by John Copley 


Last month several hundred members and friends of 
the Haida Nation visited the large and very old ceme¬ 
tery that overlooks the town of Old Massed, on Haida 
Gwaii, to give thanks to the Creator for allowing the 
remains of their ancestors to return home. Other First 
Nations have not been as fortunate when seeking the 
return of stolen remains, artifacts and other culturally 
significant memorabilia that disappeared at the turn of 
the 20th Century when at least three expeditions of 
“souvenir collectors” made their way to the Queen 
Charlotte’s to raid abandoned Haida villages and grave 
sites. The Haida population, which numbered nearly 
11,000 in the mid-1800s, was nearly wiped out by 1900 
as a result of several serious outbreaks of smallpox that 
killed all but a few hundred. 

During the last two weeks of October an entourage of 
Haida spiritual and community leaders. Elders and 
community members were in Chicago, Illinois, to 
reclaim the remains of about 150 of their ancestors. As 
Haida spiritual leaders carried out the important rituals 
that accompanied the sacred ceremonies, the traditional 
sounds reverberated throughout the walls of the 
Chicago Field Museum of Natural History. 

Press conferences and meetings with Chicago’s local 
and regional political and community leaders were also 
a part of the Haida agenda. The promise to have the 
remains returned to the Haida came just two years ago, 


libraries across the nation, including 
the prestigious Smithsonian Institute. 
That’s where a group of Northern 
Cheyenne leaders first got together to 
protest and express their outrage over 
the number of ancestral remains in 
museums and the lack of government 
programs to repatriate them. This 
movement encouraged many other 
Indigenous leaders from the 
Americas and elsewhere to begin 
staking their claims for a return of 


their; 


More than 10,000,000 remains and 
pieces of history are believed to be 
cached away, most of which are 
located in North America’s older and 
“finer” museums. 

“When we go into the room we ... 
ask our Chiefs and Elders to talk to (the ancestors), to 
speak with them, to tell them that we are sorry it took so 
long to come and get them and take them back home," 
remarked Andy Wilson, one of the Haida members who 
led his tribe's efforts to "repatriate" the bones of their 



Peace River Regional Women's Shelter 

Peace River. Alberta 
Toll-free help line: 1-877-624-3466 


■omen are welcome to bring their children 
• support. Information, advocacy 
• follow-up services available 

Everyone bos the right to live free of violence and abuse.. 


In November of 1897, George Dorsey, the curator of 
the Field Museum, delivered a lecture at the museum. 
He was convinced that traditional cultures were soon to 
go extinct. 

“They are a doomed race,” he said of the Haida. 
Dorsey's expedition to the Queen Charlotte Islands in 
1897 and two others in 1901 and 1903 brought about 
150 Haida skeletons to Chicago where they joined the 
skeletal human remains that had already been collected 
from every continent on earth, with the exception of 
Antarctica. 

More than 4,000 human remains, a little more than a 
third of them Native American, remain in a tightly 
locked space deep inside Chicago’s Field Museum. 
Field Museum archeologist, Jonathan Haas, says most 
of the remains at the museum were collected between 


museum employees. 

Field Museum repatriation specialist, Helen Robbins, 
told media that though the museum wasn’t compelled 
by law to turn over the skeletal remains of the Haida, 
they were doing so in the interest of humanity. 

“Ethically, it’s the right thing to do,” she said, “but we 
are not required by the law to repatriate these remains." 

The recent reclamation by the Haida is another in a i 
continuing series of such events that have taken place 
during the past several years. In November of 2000 the 


American Museum of Natural History in New York 
City returned the remains of 48 ancestors to the Haida 
people. On the day they were returned, Nika Collision, 
one of 25 delegates who flew to New York to accept the 
remains, said it was very special moment. 

“We consider them to be our grandmothers and our 
grandfathers,” she said. “They have been away for too : 
long and it is time for them to return home.” Haida * 
Gwaii, otherwise known as the Queen Charlotte’s, are a ! 
beautiful group of islands off the west coast of British 
Columbia. The two largest islands, Graham and , 
Moresby are home to about 6000 residents who live in 
one of seven Haida communities. More than 150 
islands, which are divided into three physiographic 
units - the Queen Charlotte Ranges, the Skidegate 
Plateau and the Queen Charlotte Lowlands, make up the 
landscape/seascape of Haida Gwaii. The Queen 
Charlotte Islands includes the communities of Sandspit, 
Queen Charlotte City, Skidegate, Tlell, Port Clements, 
Masset and Old Massett. 



The Tawow Society empowers the community 
to choose safety and independence 
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Centre teaches 
self-protection 




been,” agreed Paine. “That’s why so many people said Paine> is that a v j 0 . 
have taken up running, exercising, participating in lent encounter can hap- 
martial arts - yes, even ordering on-line and from TV pen j ust a b out an y time 
ads that promote self defense by long-distance CD. 0 f day and j ust a b 0 ut 
The world, however, isn’t as safe a place to live in as any location you can 
"it once was, so who’s to blame anyone for being con- name The bottom line, 
cemed?” he adds, if that sort of 

The Training Centre, located on the second floor at th jng should happen, is 
■11735-156 Street in Edmonton, offers a variety of to come out of the situa- 

J training classes for children, youth and adults. t ;on alive. 

Seminars, workshops, private classes - The Training “Survival is the only 
' Centre has a program for everyone. rule,” he assured, “and 
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♦ Sound, proven tactical training backed by real-world 
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REAL SELF-DEFENSE ♦ TACTICAL COMBAT TRAINING 

WWW.REALTRAlNINGCENTRe.COM 




























Crime Prevention :zBi^ 
Symposium upcoming J^LSi 



Growing an Aboriginal business isn't about 
going through the usual motions. It's about 
innovation, perseverance and risk. All of 
which you will tackle in your own unique 
way. That’s why you need a partner with an 
unusually thorough understanding of growth. 
At the Business Development Bank of Canada, 
we respond with financial products and 
tailor-made advice. All supported by a 
proactive approach, decisions made in your 
region and a long-term view. From a growth 
partner, that's pretty unusual thinking. 


Business as unusual 


-BOG 


--—---—- 


PLAN TO ATTEND 

3rd National Aboriginal 
Crime Prevention Symposium 
Crime Prevention Through Social Development 


Sponsored By: Driftpile First Nation 

Presented by W. Zarchikoff 

& Associates Ltd. and MaryAnne Arcand & Associates. 


December 2-3, 2003 


The Wingate Inn - West 18220 - 100 Avenue, 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 

Room Res: Toll Free 1-800-228-1000 or (780) 443-1000 or fax: 
(780) 443-0500. Request special room rate. Book early! 


For ft 


nation contact; Bill Zarchikoff 


-888-683-7711 or Tel.: (604) 530-3840 
Fax; (604) 530-3841 
Email wzarchik@direct.ca 
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Focus on Family Violence 


Awo Taan 
Shelter to host 
gala event 


The Awo Taan Native Women’s shelter is getting 
ready to host its November 27 fund raiser, Aboriginal 
Extravaganza 2003. The event, which organizers hope 
will be an ongoing annual celebration, has attracted 


other types of abuse. Though it took seven more years 
before the group was able to realize its goal of open¬ 
ing a full-time, fully-equipped facility, they did insti¬ 
tute a mission statement and began to fulfill their man- 

“The shelter’s mission has expanded over the 
years,” explained Cheryle Chagnon, "but initially the 
goal was to provide a traditional wholistic and spiritu¬ 
al approach to help Aboriginal women and their chil¬ 
dren through the healing process, and with the support 
of their community.” 

This approach, which is still maintained to this day, 
includes practicing the teachings of the Aboriginal 
Medicine Wheel, participating ' 


Emergency counselors are always on call. 

“Women and children are permitted to stay at the 
shelter for a period of up to three weeks,” explained 
Chagnon. If shelter is required beyond the three week 
period, clients are either able to arrange an extended 
stay or are referred to other agencies. 

“We offer a full range of traditional wholistic heal¬ 
ing practices and we take a spiritual approach when 
helping Aboriginal won 

Calgary Block 

erated Chagnon. “Elders 
play an integral role in the 
healing process; they have 


Parent Association 
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The cycle of abuse will only stop if 
both partners seek help 

by H.C. Miller 



&&ZS&31 


1 he name Dawson Creek is synonymous with Mile Zero of the 
Alaska Highway • now designated the 16th International Historic , 
Civil Engineering Landmark. Your journey into the Peace River 
country, and along the Alaska Highway heading towards the 
Yukon and Alaska will be most rewarding if you spend lime in this 
historic community. 

Plan ahead, make the following events a part of your holiday 

— Visit Dawson Creek. You will be glad you did! 


Mile Zero Days 

Official Grand Opening ol Pioneer Village • Featuring family 
entertainment • Pancake breakfast 

Canada Day 

• Pancake breakfast • Parade • Arts S Crafts • Entertainment 
> fireworks 

US Independence Day 

Ibis family event, held at Pioneer Village, will provide fun, entertainment 
and fireworks at Rotary loke. For more info, tall (250) 782-7144 

Mile Zero Cruisers Summer Cruise 


Dawson Creek Foil Fair Exhibition, Stampede & Pro 
Rodeo 

Four days of local exhibits and rodeo excitement! This is the 
largest stampede 8, pro rodeo in Northern British Columbia and Northern 
Alberta. World class showmanship in a traditional agriculture community 
setting. • Chuckwogon Races • Bronc Riders • Carnival • Fireworks 
• Agriculture Exhibits 

Peace Country Bluegrass Festival 

Family fun, Bluegrass Music — and you! 

Feotures a range of performers and vendors. Pioneer Park. 


jTourism Dawson Creek Visitor Information Centre Toll Free: 1.866.645.3022 

call or visit us on the web ... we would love to Help you plan o trip to the Petote CountryM 


Reports of family violence appear in the news daily 
and many more incidents go unreported. It seems that 
this very worst kind of violence is not lessening and 
every day another woman is seeking a safe house for 
herself and her children. 

"There’s a lot of financial pressure on families today 
with rising costs and unemployment for many 
unskilled workers in some communities," says Martha 
Houle, child support worker at the Bigstone Cree 
Emergency Women’s Shelter in Desmarais, located in 
north-central Alberta. Houle has previously been 
employed as a crisis intervention worker and has seen 
the results of these pressures on families. "I came from 
an abusive relationship in my past as well, so I know 
first hand what desperate and frustrating conditions 


can do to a family.” 

Cutbacks to social assistance have also created 
financial hardship for people who struggle for the 
monetary resources to feed and clothe themselves and 
their children. "Nowadays there needs to be both 
spouses working to pay the bills, and that’s pretty dif¬ 
ficult to achieve," she adds. She hears the same stories 
across Canada when she attends workshops and con¬ 
ferences. "It’s pretty universal. The women are often 
young single mothers who link up with a man who can 
help support her financially and emotionally, but it 
doesn’t always work out that way." 

The men, often overwhelmed by the costs and 
responsibilities of supporting a family, often escape to 
party with friends, and return home high on alcohol or 



drugs. "The woman learns to leave the house before he 
gets back, and avoid the violence that often occurs 
when her partner comes home. But it’s a sad way to 
live," she says. 

The abuse isn’t always physical, says Houle. "Verbal 
abuse is almost worse than physical," she says. 
"Bruises will fade away in a few days, but the psycho¬ 
logical effects of verbal attacks stay with us forever." 
The woman’s self-confidence is destroyed and she 
begins to believe she can’t make it on her own, away 
from the abusive relationship. She also fears leaving 
the support of her current partner to look for another as 
the incidence of sexually transmitted diseases rises. 

The children see the abuse and begin to believe that 
this is acceptable behaviour. Little boys think it’s okay 
to treat their future wives and girlfriends in an abusive 
way and little girls think it’s their role to take it. "They 
begin to think it is normal behaviour. They may even 
see it in other generations - a grandmother for exam¬ 
ple," she says. Houle works with children to teach 
them that what they are seeing at home is not normal 

The Bigstone Cree facility is one of the 41-member 
Alberta Council of Women’s Shelters that cover the 
province with safe houses for women and their chil¬ 
dren. It offers support to women for 21 days. "We 
work with them and their kids, counseling them on 
how they can get out of their abusive situations, and 
we can refer them to other agencies." Sometimes the 
woman wishes to return to school or post-secondary 
training so she can become financially independent 
and the staff can make recommendations and assist in 
the application processes. "Whatever they need to 
improve their family situation, whether it’s moving to 
another location, getting the kids re-established in 
school, applying for funding, we can help," she says. 

But helping the women and children is only part of 
the process. "The husband or boyfriend needs to go for 
counseling too. Most know what they have done is 
wrong and they admit they need help," she says. More 
facilities need to be available to men who require help 
with addictions and handling their anger. Communities 
need to establish men’s groups where they can go for 
regular group or individual counseling. "We do not 
want to break up families. We need places where both 
male and female partners can go to improve their 
chances of establishing a happy, healthy home for their 
families." 

Houle cautions women to get to know the new man 
in their lives well before committing to living togeth¬ 
er. "They need to spend about six months dating and 
becoming really well acquainted with him. Bouts of 
anger and violence will likely occur during that much 
time if he is the kind of man who may become an abus- 

If women suspect their partner may become abusive, 
they should prepare themselves. "Look up the emer¬ 
gency numbers in your local phone book before any 
incidents occur," she says. "Find out where the nearest 
shelter is. Our crisis line is 1-877-891-5322 and it’s 
staffed 24 hours a day, seven days a week.” Hospitals 
and police stations can also be called for information. 

If readers are in an abusive situation, they need to 
realize the effect it’s having on themselves, and on 
their children. "No one should have to live in an unsafe 
environment. Think of what it's doing to your children 
They are the leaders of tomorrow and we need them to 
grow up within a happy and positive environment." 
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HIV Awareness program is 
important to community 



many of the smaller centres in the area. It’s very 
important to work together to help resolve the issues 
that surround HIV/AIDS. There is a great deal of mis¬ 
understanding about how the HIV virus is spread and 
who can be affected by it. Contrary to popular belief, 
it is not a disease exclusive to the gay community.” 

The MNFC’s HIV Awareness program has been 
making substantial progress in its quest to assist fam¬ 
ilies in identifying support systems that can meet their 
individual needs. To attain this goal the Centre hosts 
workshops that address specific issues, encourage and 
provide support through information networking and 
provide phone call assistance and information to 
people seeking assistance. 

“We can no longer turn a blind eye to the real¬ 
ities that exist in our communities,” empha¬ 
sized Bogdan. 

The Mannawanis Youth Club, established 
y generate opportunities for young peo¬ 
ple to realize their potential, promotes 
the social, emotional, recreational and 
educational development of youth. 
The club, which works in partner¬ 
ship with the HIV Awareness 
Program, offers numerous servic- 
;, including “promoting healthy 
lifestyles, encouraging 

t recreational activi- 
ties, helping to plan 


eveloping 


by Ennis Morris 

One of the worst diseases to affect modem man con- workshops are designed to promote and strengthen the 
tinues to plague citizens around the globe, and despite physical, mental, emotional and 
the fact that HTV/AIDS is a preventable disease, it spiritual well being of all par- 
remains among the leading communicable disease ticipants and we do work in 
killers on the planet. No matter what part of earth you liaison with various edu- 
inhabit, HIV/AIDS, exists. In most countries, the HI V cational and training 
virus continues to spread and grow, and although institutions. 

Africa is facing the biggest threat of population anni- Participation by the 
hilation during the next 30 to SO years if measures Elders is an integral 
aren’t soon taken to curb the growing epidemic, even component of the 
Canada is feeling the effects of HIV and AIDS awareness process.” 
growth. The Mannawanis Native 

The Mannawanis Native Friendship Centre, located Friendship Centre is a no 
in the east-central Alberta town of St. Paul, introduced profit, non-partisan organiza- 
a new HIV Awareness Program to the area one year tion that dedicates itself 
ago last spring. Considered to be one of the regions in to servicing the needs 
Alberta with the largest STI growth rate, the new pro- of Aboriginal people 
gram was a blessing to the community and a valuable who live in the urban 
tool to be utilized by citizens throughout the St. Paul setting. The Centre’s 
region. mandate also calls on 

“When the program was first established, this par- the organization to 
ticular region was targeted as having the largest HIV strive to improve the 
growth rate in the province,” explained HIV quality of life in the 
Awareness Program Coordinator, Judy Bogdan, dur- community as a whole, 
ing a recent interview. “We’ve made some progress in “Fundamental to thi: 
the last year and a half, but of course, HIV/AIDS is an philosophy," added 
ongoing problem and one that we must continue to Bogdan, “is the impor- 
consider a priority.” tance of recognizing the 

Bogdan is an educator with an outstanding employ- inherent worth of all people, 
ment repertoire that includes a variety of experiences regardless of race, ct 
'within the educational system, including teaching at and the promotion of 
schools and colleges and within several of Alberta's community at large." 

Native communities. She has brought a wealth of The goals of the HIV/AIDS 
knowledge and experience to the job. Among her most Awareness Program parallel those of the 
accomplished talents is her ability to take control, to organization in that both strive to promote 
plan, to communicate and to succeed. That’s probably better understanding and improved relation- 
the trait that allowed Judy Bogdan’s communicative ships between the Native and non-Native people ii 
talents to be recognized even as she graduated from the region. 

Andrew High School in 1974. That’s the year she “If awareness and prevention programs are going ti 

received the N.A. Melynk Scholarship, “in recogni- be effective,” said Bogdan, “community support i ^_ _ 

tion of diligence in studies, positive role modeling and imperative. I’m pleased to say that we get good sup- 4281 0 r by sending an email to mannatfc@mcsnet. 
for involvement with class and community activities.” port from the community here in St. Paul and from 

If there’s one word that _ _ _ 

identifies Bogdan, that 
word is involvement. 

Participating in workshops 
and seminars, speaking to 
students at area schools, 
circulating newsletters, 
encouraging those with 
HIV/AIDS to come for¬ 
ward and get the help they 
need, ensuring that the 
community is aware that 
support programs are 
essential to help the ailing 
deal with their illness, and 
offering comfort and refer¬ 
rals to those hesitant to join 
local support groups are 
just some of the responsi¬ 
bilities that Bogdan 

MNFC’s HIV/AIDS 
Program Coordinator. 

“The mandate of the 
Centre’s HIV/AIDS 
Awareness Program,” 
offered Bogdan in an inter¬ 
view, “is to coordinate and 
promote awareness pro¬ 
grams, primarily in schools 
and also in home and hos¬ 
pital visits with HIV/AIDS 
individuals. We also act as 
advocates for children and 
families and we offer fam¬ 
ily support services. Our 


ing and d 

educational and social skills. 

MNFC hosts a monthly, Sober 
Jamboree dance, an event designed to 
give people a place to meet and to have 
a good time without the influence of alcohol, drugs or 
other substances. The centre also hosts an Aboriginal 
Head Start Program that works together with parents 
of young children to give them a positive head start in 
"fe. 

Judy Bogdan, like many of Canada’s health care 
educators, dreams of the day when the education of 
these self-help and self-care programs becomes part 
of the school curriculum. 

For more information about the Mannawanis 
Native Friendship Centre, its programs and its servic¬ 
es or to learn more about the HIV/AIDS Awareness 
program, contact Judy Bogdan by calling (780) 465- 


Undergraduate Degree Routes 

o Elementary Education (four years) 
o Secondary Education (four years) 
o Combined Degrees (five years) in Native Studies, 
Physical Education and Recreation (elementary 
and secondary route), Science, Music and 
Science in Human Ecology 
o After Degree (two years) 

Important Admissions Information 

o The Faculty of Education does not admit directly 
from high school. Ail students must complete 
24 units of course weight that can be transferred 
into the program. 

o Application deadline is March 1, 2004. 

Contact: Faculty of Education 
Undergraduate Student Services 
1-107 Education North Building 
Phone: 1-780-492-3669 
http://www.uofaweb.ualberta.ca/uss/ 


News in Education 

Students are encouraged to consider teaching 
o Second Languages (Cree, French, German, 
Japanese, Mandarin, Spanish and Ukrainian) 
o Math and Sciences 
o Career and Technology Studies (CTS) 
o Fine Arts (Drama, Art, Music) 
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In Recognition 
of 

National Diabetes Awareness Month, 
November 2003 

from 

Chief Executive Officer 
Charles Weaslehead and the 
Manasement and Staff. 

Blood Tribe 
Department of 
Health Inc. 


P.O. Box 229, Standoff, AB TOL 1Y0 
Tel: (403) 737-3888 
Poy- 14031 737-2036 
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Borrow up to $500 by phone 

_ (Payroll or other income must be electronically deposited to your bank account) _ 

Past Credit Problem - We Can help 

• Payroll Deduction lMin. 

" /W the *h~e b*n, trr Je*^ t.Mfyou Ufa* ^promtL wr will fm,ynr JAn finjcu. 

Visa - Virtually Everyone is Approved 

Great fiir rebuilding your credit. Necessary for car and hotel reservations, ordering merchandise by 
phone, and much, much more. Check it out. 

Utility and Bill Payment Loans 

$1500pre-approved loan for established customers 
(must have account in good standing for minimum 6 months). 

Furniture Loans 

Upon approval chock out our supplier’! uehsitr to pick out your Furniture. Appliance or Electronics. 

Call to see how fast and friendly our staff are 

1-877-926-3992 

Fax 1.866.9263311 


The Truth About 
Stories, 

A Native Narrative 


by Thomas King 

published by: House of Anansi Press Inc 
copyright: Dead Dog Cafe Productions and 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
ISBN: 0-88784-696-3 


King, a Metis of Cherokee (father) and Greek 
(mother) ancestry, is one of North America’s most cel¬ 
ebrated storytellers and the release of his latest book. 
The Truth About Stories, A Native Narrative, will tell 
why he's considered to be just that. In his usual upbeat 
manner. King weaves his way through a tale that 
delivers powerful messages, more than enough food 
for thought and parting commentary that questions the 
moral fabric and ethical nature of western society. 

Delivered in first person narrative. The Truth About 
Stories begins with traditional lore and continues with 
an illuminating view into the roles that history, litera¬ 
ture, religion and politics have played in debilitating 
the stories of North America’s Indigenous peoples. 

“The truth about stories,” writes King, on several 
occasions throughout the 


book, “is that that’s all we are.” 

Thomas King’s stories are meaningful, and they’re 
fun, but they’re told in a way that softens the occa¬ 
sional potshot he takes at society and some of its ech¬ 
elon. They deserve less padding, and in some cases, 
when their bad decisions were particularly hurtful, 
they deserve none. King is forgiving and he urges an 
end to dwelling on yesterdays. He’s particularly posi¬ 
tive and says today is a good day to begin the next part 
of the journey. Yesterday, he says, is a memory to 
learn by. With today comes the opportunity to get 
ready for tomorrow. 

From a tale involving the variances of Aboriginal 
and Christian religions to another that delves into the 
false expectations that can come when age-old stories 
are misinterpreted, Thomas King weaves his words 
into a magical web as he compels his readers to dig 
Continued on Page 24 


We salute the efforts of 
those working to achieve and 
maintain healthy lifestyles. 


RECOVERY CENTRE 


28 Day Residential 
Treatment Centre 


• Co-Ed Programs 


Phone (780) 926-3113 
Fax (780) 926-2060 
CALL OR WRITE FOR 


Box 872, High Level, AB T0H 1Z0 


sttik 


BJ LOANS 


(a division of BJE Group Inc.) 

410 • High Level, AB • T0H 1Z0 

Fax: 780-926-3377 E-mail: n. 


WOOD HEAT 


BE ENVIRONMENT FRIENDLY! 

HE RESOURCES: BURN WOOD, NOT FOSSIL FUELS! 


The VC95 uses less wood than 
is used in ordinary wood heaters. 
Fuel lasts up to 12 hours to a fillin 
which means no cold 
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Dene Tha’ youth 
combat drugs 
with dance 


community life, the Krazy Kulture Knew has emerged 
as an effective way to launch a community attack 
against youth drug and alcohol abuse and suicides and 
achieve the goal the Dene Tha - have set for thern- 



Chalifoux. 

“Some of these kids are 
really good, we have two 
Forget gangster rap and New York side-walk break young men who performed 
dancers - meet the Dene Tha’ First Nation’s “Krazy in Edmonton after 
Kulture Knew.” Thanksgiving at a 

It may not quite be the traditional Dene Tha’form of Dreamcatchers meeting of 

music and dance, but the dancers, from the Young 3,000 people, and 1 would 
Eagle Feathers youth group, are shaking things up in really like to also organize a 
this High Level, Alberta community. competition with kids from 

Boosted by a youth-esteem program funded by a other communities," says 
$50,000 grant from First Nations Youth At-Risk Ms. Chalifoux. 

(FNYAR), the young break dance team has become a The dance team is almost 
key means to reaching youth in the community. exclusively made up of 

The team has participated in different competitions boys, she explains, although 
in Alberta and has been invited by other Aboriginal there is one girl who dances. “The girls lend to be 
and non-Aboriginal communities to perform. more shy, although they show up to support the 

“They have even performed in the public school in dancers and cheer them on. We are working on anoth- 
High Level, which was quite a boost for these kids, er program that we hope will help the girls learn about 
who tend to be shy,” says project coordinator Pearl our traditions and develop pride and self-esteem and 
Chalifoux. respect” 

The dancers’ growing fame in this First Nation of “1 know what it is like not to have this self-respect. 
2,300 people spread around High Level in the com- I am 37, and it took me until age 32 to feel good about 
munities of Meander River, Chateh and Bushe River, myself and proud to be an Aboriginal woman,” says 
has allowed a variety of recreational activities to be Ms. Chalifoux. 

built around them at the Dene Tha’s youth drop-in The idea behind the Dene Tha’ project was to pro- 
centre. Currently 15 youth are involved in the Young vide youth with answers to three crucial questions: 
Eagle Feather group and about 100 more participate in Who ant 1? What do I want? How do I get it? 
the related activities. “We wanted to provide direction, confidence. 

While traditional culture is an important part of esteem, critical skills development and opportunity 


15 

for youth through a mix of cultural activities, cessa¬ 
tion and self-help, and provide them with some good 
old fun in the process. Break-dancing is helping us do 
just that," says Ms. Chalifoux. 

“The simple principle is that having a positive 
vision of their future includes setting and achieving 
goals and becoming more 
focused and motivated.” 

Break dancing hasn’t 
solved the youth problems in 
the community, but is has 
provided an anchor and sup¬ 
port group for the youth. 

“1 won’t say nobody falls 
off the rails now and again, 
but they help each other back 
up and they know they have 
something positive to do that 
they are good at,” says Ms. 
Chalifoux. 

Harvey McCue, FNYAR's chairman, says the Dene 
Tha’ project demonstrates the depth of innovative 
ideas and potential that exist for helping Aboriginal 
youth at risk. It also shows the need for funding to 
bring these ideas to life, and the extent of the chal¬ 
lenge facing Aboriginal communities. 

“There are no quick fixes. Tire need is for long¬ 
term, ongoing solutions," says Mr. McCue. 

FNYAR is dedicated to helping First Nations devel¬ 
op such solutions. This year, with the funding donated 
by Imperial Tobacco Canada, FNYAR provided grants 
of $50,000 to 10 Aboriginal communities that submit¬ 
ted innovative proposals to provide alternatives for 
youth at risk and promote youth leadership and role 
models. Eight projects are currently underway. 





/.created in Pond Inlet the Toonoonik Sahoonik Co-operative Ltd. is the 
largest Co-operative in Canada's newest territory - Nunavut. The Co-op 
operates a hotel, store, snow machine dealerships, construction companies, 
rental properties and service contracts. As a Co-operative, the residents of 
Pond Inlet Nunavut exclusively own the Toonoonik Sahoonik Co-operative. 
Employing 65 plus people, 95% are Inuit Nunavut means 'Our Land' 
in Inuktitut the local language. The result is that the local people take 
great pride in providing their services to visitors through this Inuit Business. 


• FloeEdye Tours 

• Bird Sanctuary Tours 

• HooDoos 


rwurT^fW.ca 

The Artists benefitfrom the salt of their art andare also owners of the Co-op. 
Purchasing from this website ensures that the artist maximizes the benefits of their skills 
and helps er, . 


• Mount Handier 

• Bylot Island and 
Similik National Park 


www.pondinlethotel.com 

Chris Mitchell 
General Manager 
Toonoonik Sahoonik Co-op 
Phone: (867)-899-8912 
Fax: (867) 899-8770 
E-mail: info@pondtours.ca 
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Native 
perspectives 
included in new 
legislation 

Important changes have been made to the Canadian 
Environmental Assessment Act, which will strengthen 
the inclusion of Aboriginal perspectives into assess¬ 
ments and provide a formal recognition of Aboriginal 
traditional knowledge. 

Several new amendments to the Act affirm that the 
Aboriginal peoples in Canada have a unique role to 
play in many environmental assessments, particularly 
those involving reserve lands, treaty lands and land 
claim settlement areas. 

The Act has been amended to formally recognize the 
value of traditional knowledge in conducting environ¬ 
mental assessments. Responsible authorities and 
review panels are now encouraged to consider tradi¬ 
tional knowledge in their assessments. The Canadian 
Environmental Assessment Agency must now consult 
Aboriginal peoples on policy issues related to the Act. 
To this end, an Aboriginal advisory committee will be 
established. The agency, with input from this commit¬ 
tee, will develop guidelines on how traditional knowl¬ 
edge can be accessed and incorporated into environ- 


IKAPOWN CENTRE 1 

CCHSA Approved / An Accredited Program 

Chemical dependency services 
directed toward people 
18 years of age and older. 

Six week residential program 

Phone: (780)751-3921 
Fax: (780) 751-3831 

Box 40, Grouard, Alberta TOG ICO 


TITAN 

Drilling 

Contract Diamond Drilling 
Surface Drilling 
Skid 6 Track Mounted & 
Heliportable Drills 

*22 Melville Rd. (867) 766-2850 
Fax Line (867)766-2852 

Box 2305, Yellowknife, NT XIA 2P7 


URBAN5YSTEMS, 

PLANNERS • ENGINEERS • LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS 


Urban Systaau has been privileged to work with 
First Nation (onmonities throughout Alberta and 
British Columbia for over 25 years. 




mental assessments. 

The Act now emphasizes the 
importance of communication 
and cooperation between fed¬ 
eral authorities that conduct 
assessments and Aboriginal 
peoples. A loophole has now 
been closed to ensure that fed¬ 
erally funded projects on 
reserve lands receive an 
assessment. The Act also pro¬ 
vides authority for regulations 
that could be used by band 
councils to assess projects 
where they have decision¬ 
making authority. 

The recent changes will also 
result in higher quality assess¬ 
ments, a process that is more 
predictable and timely, and - 

ingful public participation. 

“This is an important step in the evolution of environ¬ 
mental assessment in Canada,” said Minister 
Anderson. “The renewed Act will allow both the pro¬ 
motion of a prosperous economy and a healthy, sus¬ 
tainable environment.” 

The government will inject $51.2 million in new 
funding over the first five years and another $8 million 
each year afterwards to support the strengthened fed¬ 
eral process. 



those working hard to end family violence. 

NATIK 

PLUMBING & HEATING LTD. 

Residential • Commercial 

24 HR EMERGENCY SERVICE 

• New Installations • Oil Burner Service 

■ Maintenance & Repairs • Fire Extinguisher Service 

FM(867)S55^ c ^Ttsl FAX(867)982-4644 

P.O.Box 113, ji* Kuqluktuk. NU 


Canadians wishing to take part in the environmental 
assessment of projects in their communities will now 
have easy access to a new Internet registry of project 
information and opportunities to participate. The reg¬ 
istry can be found on the Canadian Environmental 
Assessment Agency’s Web site at www.ceaa- 

Project proponents can look forward to more consis¬ 
tent information requirements and more timely deci¬ 
sions for their projects through, for example, the role 
of a federal environmental assessment coordinator. 
These coordinators will assist federal departments in 
working together and with other jurisdictions 
The Canadian Environmental Assessment Agency’s 
to promote 


with other jurisdictions. 


UNITECH 

PROPERTY MAINTENANCE 

“Specializing in onsite wastewater 
treatment and freshwater systems” 


Armyn Pederson 
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White Bear of the 
North: Wapusk 


By Dennis Fast, Text by Rebecca L. Grambo 
ISBN1-896150-32-2 

Published by Heartland Associates Inc. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 


Review by H. C. Miller 


The polar bear of the north, or "wapusk" as the Cree 
named him, survives in one of the harshest climates 
on the globe. About 60 percent of the estimated 
22,000 polar bears in the world today live in Canada. 
Photographer Dennis Fast has captured images of 
these magnificent animals in their natural environ¬ 
ment in a new book release entitled While Bear of the 
North: Wapusk, a 112-page book which enthusiasts of 
nature and wildlife must add to their collections. 

"This book is about passion, beauty and wonder," 
says Fast in his introduction. "Passion for a natural 
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more than 20 books from her home in Warman, 
Saskatchewan, including many for children. 

Grambo’s pursuit of the story of the polar bear saw 
her spend two summers in the Arctic. "The polar bear 
rules a kingdom dominated for much of the year by 
snow and ice," she states in her introduction. "Digging 
into the fossil record for clues to the bear’s past allows 
an exploration of the remarkable adaptations that 
enable it to succeed in the unforgiving arctic regions 
of the world." 

The symbiotic partnership of Fast and Grambo has 
given readers a rare and complete glimpse into the 
evolution of the polar bear from its past, and most 
importantly, it also provides a look into its future. 
Final chapters are dedicated to the bear’s rather bleak 
outlook in a habitat that is increasingly threatened by 
chemicals such as herbicides, pesticides, industrial 
chemicals and industrial by-products. The presence of 
metals in both seals and polar bears threatens the 
development of the brain in both species. Other pollu¬ 
tants disrupt the hormones that affect the development 
of the embryos in pregnant females. 

In May of 2001, delegates from 127 countries met 
to approve earlier recommendations, which eliminate 
some of the world’s most hazardous chemicals. As 
well, polar bear researchers are becoming increasing¬ 
ly alarmed at the effect of global warming on the 
bear’s habitat, which is decreasing as the ice shrinks 
in area and become thinner. Our awareness of these 
problems is heightened through the reading of this 
keepsake volume. 

The book is available at Coles and other local book¬ 
stores or can be ordered direct from publisher, 
HeartLand Associates at Winnipeg, Manitoba, phone 
(204) 475-7720, e-mail hrtland@mts.net. 


world, often threatened by man. Beauty 
that can be found anywhere by those 
who have eyes to see. And wonder in the 
sense that somehow the polar bear and 
his world were created to send shivers of 
awe through our being." 

But the book is more than photograph¬ 
ic expertise. A retired school principal. 

Fast also educates his readers in the ways 
of the polar bear. One picture shows a 
mother and her cubs bedded down in a 
snowy hollow. Another shows the animal 
camouflaged near a seal’s breathing 
hole, watching for unsuspecting seals 
that surface to breathe and instead 
become instant fodder for the 600-kilo- 
gram bear. The environment in which the 
bear lives is documented in pictures as 
well, including other animals, the plant 
life of the arctic regions, and birds. 

The life cycle of the polar bear is fol¬ 
lowed pictorially, from its first few weeks of life, 
through adolescence to adulthood, and finally wit¬ 
nesses the rarely seen death of one of these remark¬ 
able mammals. Fast has not only recorded stunning 
pictures, but relays an emotional sensitivity as well 
when two orphaned bear cubs cuddle the cooling 
corpse of their mother. 

Rebecca L. Grambo has supplied the beautifully 
written and highly informative text that accompanies 
the pictures, which were mostly taken near Churchill, 
Manitoba. While she has a university degree in geo¬ 
logical engineering, Grambo’s interest in animals has 
seen her career evolve into that of a natural history 
writer and photographer. Since 1994 she has written 
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Economic Development 


Cold Lake First Nation ventures 
with consulting company 


by Mike Wilfley P. Biol. 


of their traditional lar 


There is no doubt that Albertans benefit from the 
almost incomparable resource extraction that occurs 
in Alberta. Oil, gas, forest products, agriculture prod¬ 
ucts, and livestock are resources that are extracted or ment. 
grown in Alberta and exported to other parts of the The CLFN cur- 
country and the world in great quantities. The cattle rently resides in an 
industry’s loss of the world market for beef products area that was used 
in 2003 highlighted the trade relationship this industry by their people 
-The impact 


immemo¬ 
rial. In 1876, Chief 
Kinoosayoo signed 


s with the United States and the 
of the loss of market for Alberta’s ( 
felt from Rainbow Lake to Milk River, and the 

nomic impacts are still reverberating through the treaty on behalf of the 
province. CLFN, establishing 

Many Albertans benefit by living in a strong econo- permanent ' 
my with high employment rates, a healthy business within their 
sector, and a high standard of living. Big corporations ritories. It v 

in the oil and gas . ... 

resource products to 

are well aware, one of the world’s largest commercial water flows. As traditional 
and retail economies is right next-door. When this stewards of the en 


es do not always concern with, development projects, 
i . Nu Nennfe-AXYS Inc. is a limited 


Alberta’s First Nations cc 
benefit from natural resource development 
community. In many cases in the past, community bility partnership between the Cold Lake 
members were not offered employment opportunities, First Nation and AXYS 
business opportunities, or community growth oppor- Environmental 
tunities and resource royalties were not collected by Consulting Ltd. 
the First Nation. partnership, r 

However, there has been a shift in the interaction owned by Cold Lake 
between First Nations, the environment and the busi- First Nation, provides 
ness sector in Alberta. Although resource businesses environmental services 
operate in a highly competitive world marketplace, 
there is growing awareness and concern for environ¬ 
mentally sustainable and culturally inclusive methods the CLFN. Services 
of operation in the open market and in the world’s include a full range of 

The formation of an environmental 
ny owned by the Cold Lake First Nation (CLFN) 

munity, which is located adjacent to the town of Cold environmental impact 
Lake and AXYS Environmental Consulting Ltd. assessments, heritage 
(AXYS) of " ' ’ ' ’ 



consulting world since 1974. 

Nu Nenne-AXYS Inc. is a community-based busi¬ 
ness that supports capacity building by providing 
work experience and training to CLFN members. By 
training, skill development, work experience and 
business opportunities supporting oil and gas devel¬ 
opments, local community capabilities and local 
expertise are enhanced. By providing input into pro- 
'' posed developments on traditional lands, the sustain¬ 
able operation of developments is a priority focus for 
oil, gas and forestry developers and the 
local community. 

As a majority owner of Nu Nennb-AXYS 
nc., the Cold Lake First Nation has the 
potential to realize finan¬ 
cial benefits that can be 
invested into the commu- 
ity to provide goods and 
services that the community 
needs. The partnership will 
also provide employment 
opportunities for youth in the 
community that will invest tech¬ 
nical tools and experience that will 
them as they ascend to become 
the next generation of stewards of their 
land. In this way, the Cold Lake First 
Nation can join so many other Albertans 
and benefit from Ralph’s “Alberta 
Advantage”. 

Mike Wilfley is an Environmental 
Specialist with AXYS Environmental 
Consulting Ltd. 
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New stats document 
Aboriginal workforce 


New statistics show how Aboriginal people are con¬ 
tributing to the province’s economy. According to the 
Aboriginal Labour Force Survey by Statistics Canada 
and the Alberta government, Aboriginal people living 
off reserve have a slightly higher labour force partici¬ 
pation rate than the overall Alberta rate. In September 
2003, 75.5 percent of the working age population in 
this group were working or actively looking for work, 
compared with Alberta’s overall rate of 74.2 percent. 

“This survey is important because it provides cur¬ 
rent and specific information that can be used to help 
guide future decisions about the province’s Aboriginal 
employment programs and policies,” said Alberta 



Employment Minister 
Clint Dunford. “Alberta 
employers continue to 
need skilled workers and 
this survey gives us a 
more complete picture of the sectors in which 
Aboriginal people are already making contributions.” 

According to the survey, the unemployment rate of 
Alberta’s Aboriginal people living off reserve was 9.4 
percent in September 2003. The unemployment rate 
for Metis people (7.3 percent) was less than the North 
American Indian group (16.1 per cent). The unem¬ 
ployment rate of Aboriginal people living off reserve 
was 9.5 percent in Edmonton, 5.8 percent in Calgary 
and 11.6 percent for the rest of Alberta. The 
September 2003 unemployment rate for Alberta’s 
total population was 4.9 per cent. The unemployment 
rate for Aboriginal youth ages 15-24 was 12.3 per¬ 
cent. The Alberta youth unemployment rate was 9 

The industries that employed the greatest number of 
Aboriginal people were: Construction (9,700); Retail 
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"I cannot overstate the impor¬ 
tance of this book. In it, Anthony 
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simple and revolutionary to the 
globalization debate: he has 
backdated it to the year 1492. 

With dazzling command of 
historical detail and up-to-the minute analysis, Hall spins a gripping narrative seam¬ 
lessly connecting Columbus' ’conquest’ of the Americas to the proposed Free Trade 
Area of the Americas. Most remarkably, readers are not left with a feeling of 
hopelessness in the face of this long history of plunder but are instead inspired to 
identify with valianb centuries-old resistance movements. I see this book is as an 
overflowing tool box, filled with little known stories, legal arguments, and fresh 
ideas that, if used properly, could change the world." Naomi Klein, author No logo 
"I know of no other works that have synthesized such a range of thought on the 
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workers 


and Wholesale Trade (9,000); and Forestry, Fishing, 
Mining, Oil and Gas (5,000). “This survey ties into a 
key initiative within the Aboriginal Policy 
Framework, which is to help Aboriginal people to find 
and keep jobs,” said Aboriginal Affairs and Northern 
Development Minister Pearl Calahasen. “We will con¬ 
tinue to work with other ministries to design, develop 
and deliver policies, programs and services specifical¬ 
ly aimed at preparing Aboriginal people to meet cur¬ 
rent and future needs for 
skilled 
Alberta.” 

The project is part of 
the new Aboriginal por¬ 
tion of Statistics 
Canada’s Labour Force 
Survey, which provides 
statistics about the 
employment status, age 
groups and occupations 
of Aboriginal people liv¬ 
ing off reserve. Monthly 
labour force statistics are 
posted on the Alberta 
Human Resources and 
Employment website at 
www.gov.ab.ca/hre/lmi 
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Book Review 


Between Colliding 
Worlds 

The Ambiguous Existence of 
Government Agencies for 
Aboriginal and Women’s 
Policy 

by Jonathan Malloy 

Part of a series of books sponsored by the 
Institute of Public Administration of Canada 
published by the University of Toronto Press 
ISBN: 0-8020-3717-8 

review by Ennis Morris 

Johnathan Malloy’s latest release. Between 
Colliding Worlds, The Ambiguous Existence of 
Government Agencies for Aboriginal and Women’s 
Policy, published by the University of Toronto Press 
earlier this year, is the final part in a six-part series 
sponsored by the Institute of Public Administration of 
Canada (IPAC). The project, a part of its ongoing 
commitment to encourage research on issues in 
Canadian public administration, public sector man¬ 
agement and public policy, also seeks to foster wider 
knowledge and understanding among practitioners, 
academics and the general public. 

Malloy’s book examines, in some detail, the rela¬ 
tionship between various government agencies and 
outside activists by conducting a comparative study of 
Canadian and Australian policies, particularly those 
dedicated to women’s and Aboriginal issues. These 
two groups are among those the author refers to as 
“special policy agencies”, and though the programs 
for women are set-up completely opposite of those for 
Aboriginals, they work in cohesion for study and ana¬ 
lytic purposes. State-created structures linked directly 
to social movements and activist societies differ, for 
example; in the reasons why they exist. Most struc¬ 
tures created for women’s issues, says the author in 
his introduction, come about as a result of demands 
made by the special movement groups themselves. In 
Aboriginal linked structures, however, it is the gov¬ 
ernments that create -the structures and without any 
clear demands from the external movements. 

Mallory argues that special policy agencies are rife 
with intensive conflicts. He refers to the agencies as 
"ambiguous (borderline, clouded, dubious)” but lauds 
them for the knowledge they offer simply by existing. 
He sympathizes, or at least identifies with the difficult 
situation that agency staff constantly find themselves 
in, trying to meet their mandates but pressured by 
changing demands and growing expectations from 
their funding bodies, usually the government depart¬ 
ments they answer to. 

But Malloy suggests that instead of “criticizing 
these agencies for their inherently contradictory 
nature, we regard them as effective means of bridging 
social movements and state politics.” He argues some¬ 
what convincingly that it is in fact the overall ineffec¬ 
tiveness of these agencies that makes them an impor¬ 
tant tool from which to learn. Australian National 
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University Political Science head. Marian Sawer. 
agrees. He called Between Colliding Worlds “a sig¬ 
nificant contribution to knowledge, ” addins that 
Malloy 's manuscript “is at the cutting edge of interna¬ 
tional scholarship on the intersection of "social move¬ 
ments and policy agencies within government." 

Beginning with a Chapter 1 introduction and a sec¬ 
ond that explains the creation and/or the necessity for 
’special policy agencies', Malloy moves quickly 
along in Chapter 3, The Colliding Worlds, as he delves 
into greater detail about the ongoing pressures placed 
on the agencies by growing social movements and the 
expectations of public administration environments. 
This chapter explores those environments and brings 
readers into focus through the study of social issues 
and concerns facing other groups and other nations. 
Even without the Aboriginal movements, writes 
Malloy, “social movements form a sprawling catego¬ 
ry with porous boundaries. So much that in fact, 
establishing boundaries and formal definitions of 
social movements is itself a significant preoccupation 
for scholars.” 

Then there are the interest groups. They are consid¬ 
erably different to social movements in that they usu¬ 
ally focus on a particular program or policy and arc 
less confrontational than their social movement 
cousins. How women's groups and those initiated by 
Indigenous populations operate, what they stand for 
and what they hope to accomplish, are just some of 
the topics that scratch the surface of the broader range 
of subjects dealt with in Between Colliding Worlds. 

In Jonathan Malloy’s 217 page manuscript readers 
will find an extremely broad range of information that 
will enhance the knowledge of anyone interested in 
learning the elements of social movements and the 
agencies created to deal with them. Between Colliding 
Worlds is a particularly good read for those studying 
or writing about social groups and their effect on gov¬ 
ernment policy. The author notes that although most 
Aboriginal agencies are formed or created by provin¬ 
cial governments, it doesn’t necessarily mean those 
governments condone the issues or even recognize the 
objectives of these movements. 

Other works included in the IPAC Series, edited by 
Donald Savoie, include: Networks of Knowledge: 
Collaborative Innovation in International Learning ; 
Janice Stein, Richard Stren, Joy Fitzgibbon, and 
Melissa MacLean (2001); Beyond Service: State 
Workers, Public Policy, and the Prospects for 
Democratic Administration, Greg McEUigott (2001); 
The National Research Council in the Innovation 


BETWEEN COLLIDING WORLDS 

The 

Ambiguous 
Existence of 
Government 
Agencies for 
ABORIGINAL 
AND 

WOMEN’S 

POLICY 


Policy Era: Changing Hierarchies, Networks, and 
Markets, G. Bruce Doem and Richard Levesque 
(2002); A Law Unto Itself: How the Ontario 
Municipal Board Has Developed and Applied Land- 
Use Planning Policy, John G. Chipman (2002); Health 
Care, Entitlement, and Citizenship, Candace Johnson 
Redden (2002); and The Politics of Public 
Management: The HRDC Audit of Grants and 
Contributions, David A. Good (2003). 

Jonathan Malloy is an assistant professor in the 
Department of Political Science at Carleton 
University. 
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Focus on Culture 


brothers and I stay in and entertain our¬ 
selves as much as possible. There are 
not many activities for us to take part in. 
We don't have a lot of toys and any odd 
abandoned objects in the house turn into 
play things. 

It is a Saturday afternoon and my 
brothers and I are growing restless in the 

The weather has turned bitterly cold in the commu- house. When the weather lets up. 


Chasing the 
puck 

by Xavier Kataquapit 


nity and the snow has started to accumulate < 
past several days. It is the late fall and winter has 
come early. The sudden cold weather has driven 
everyone in the community indoors. My younger 


allows us to go outside. 1 


re bundled 
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new pair of winter boots with black rub¬ 
ber soles, blue cloth linings and shiny 
oversized metal zippers. Mom also 
gives us our recently crafted winter 
moose hide mitts and fur-lined hats to 
keep us waim. As soon as we hit the 
road we each seek out our friends in the 
neighborhood. Joseph runs off across 
our vast yard to an adjacent block to 
play with our cousin Bruce. Paul wan¬ 
ders down in the other direction to meet 
another cousin Travis who lives nearby. 

1 have my own plans as well and head 
for a nearby house just a small block 
away. It is the first cold snap of the year 
and I am wondering what is planned for 
our day of play. When I arrive at my 
cousin Henry Kataquapit's house, his 
son Thomas greets me at the door. 

Thomas and I are the same age and have 
known each other since we both can remember. My 
visit to his house is a regular one and he comes to the 
entrance with jacket in hand and quickly puts on his 
boots. Outside we are at a loss as to what to do. Our 
bicycles, which we use to patrol the community and 
meet others our age, have been put awa\ for the - 
ter. Even if we could haul them 
would make it impossible 



location from which we can attract more players. 

When we arrive for the first puck drop, the play area 
is filled with about 20 players. Everyone throws a 
stick into a pile in the middle of the icy road. A vol¬ 
unteer kneels down with his eyes covered by another 
player above him and begins dividing the multi- 
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the Firearms Act and knows that legislation better than the federal 
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evening takes place. Two top players take 
and Thomas, the owner of the only rubber puek 
amongst us, takes the role of referee for the face off. 

The game is a chaotic mess of swinging sticks, run¬ 
ning boys and heavy boots. There is no planned out 

opening game will take 


After some thought we 
plan on a game of hock¬ 
ey. This will be the first 
one of the season. We 
ponder on where 


place and settle on play¬ 
ing in front of Thomas's 
house, where the street is - 
quieter and with less traf- “ , oesn 
fic. It is also a central ^ t,mf 


ooting? Reloading? 

Membership in the 


e with your 

• DO you want to help preserve firearm ownership and use for future 
generations? This is where you, and the National Firearms 
Association can work together! 

Would this kind of information help you? National Firearms 
Association members get information like this, and more in each issue 
of The Canadian Firearms Journal, our Member Magazine. 
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their own fellow team members. The t\ 
actually piled mounds of snow to mark the posts. Any 
goal that flies over two feet is contested in this game. 
' ' " n to matter who is playing for who. The 

know who is on which side is when the 
game stops because of a 
goal and all the players 
respectively re 


To start a new 
round, the losing side 
brings the puck out from 
their end and calls the 
game to begin again. 

No one seems to be keep¬ 
ing score during our play. 
We do not even notice the 
dimming light of the early 
evening. A small porch 
light from Thomas's house 
illuminates half our play 
area. As twilight diminish¬ 
es and night sets in, it gets 
harder for us to follow the 
bouncing puck amongst the 
long shadows of running 
legs and hockey sticks. We 
continue on, not wanting to 
stop. Sometimes we battle 
for a puck that has become 
a ghost and we swing at it 
with no results. There is 
laughter, shouts of joy and 
the turmoil of life in our lit¬ 
tle remote community is 
put on hold as we focus on 
running around after this 
puck. Our only real goal is 
a little uncomplicated hap- 
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readers, particularly 
Cubans, Indigenous or otherwise, 
might not agree with the author’s 
endorsement of Cuban government 
policies. Piepenburg is concerned, as 
we all should be, about the plight of 
the Indigenous people residing in the 
western hemisphere. Throughout his 
manuscript the author, to drive home 
a point or to ensure readers under¬ 
stand the overall goal of his book, 
points out disturbing, often gut- 
wrenching facts. For example, 
between 1900 and 1957 the Indian 
population in Brazil plummeted from 
1,000,000 to less than 
: last year that 


CELESTINE - A TRILOGY. V( 


CELESTINE 


Celestine: 

A Trilogy, Volumes One to Three 

by Roy Lynn Piepenburg 
Earth Harmony Publishing 
ISBN: 0-9682699-4-a 

review by John Copley 

American author Roy Lynn Piepenburg has a new 
book on the market, though you’ll have to have a 
computer to read this particular manuscript. That’s 
because the three-part novel, Celestine: A Trilogy, 200,000. By 1981 - 
Volume One to Three , actually comes via a single CD 311 accurate census was piuvmeu - me 
ROM disk, formatted for Windows, 2000 and XP 1957 population had diminished by 
operating systems, though a Mac G4 running OS X more tban half- 
will also work. Celestine is a story about Celestine “ ,n the year 1900,” writes 
LaFleur, her Crow Creek community and her struggle Piepenburg, “230 tribes were known 
to secure a relevant education within a system that to ex ‘ st in Brazil; 87 of these are now 
reeks of racism and misused power. It’s a work of fic- exbnct - According to the ‘Indigena’ 
tion, but it comes across as being true - perhaps publication, the Indian population 
because most of the events that take place in the story control in Brazil has resulted through 
are based on real life situations. Piepenburg is well the dreadful devices of sugar cubes 
known both in Canada and internationally for his long coate d in arsenic and the distribution 
term involvement with Aboriginal issues and his °f disease-infected blankets.” 
determination to see that governments, no matter who Now dial sounds familiar - perhaps because the ’!f aae . rs . u ’ 8 el mvolved 

or where they are, either live up to their commitments British did the same thing to Canada's Indigenous Aboriginal nations and pec 
and obligations to First Nations or suffer the penalty P e0 P les - The Americans, meanwhile, didn’t resort to , K ° 7 L V nn Piepenburg 
of embarrassment for failing to do so. trickery. They simply ran their soldiers through Nativt 

Celestine: A Trilogy, Volume One to Three, is a well- villages and slaughtered everyone 
written story. It has a solid cast of characters, good Piepenburg’s material 



and questions tf 


liversity graduate 
whose specialties include both elementary and sec- 
... sight. on dary education, sociology, literature and the French 

__ _ _ fresh. It isn’t ianguage. Growing up in the State of Wisconsin, not 

description and more dialogue than most of the books P rett y- but u ’ s down-to-earth. The manuscript jumps 100 far lrom tha 0naida and Menomini Indian reser- 
we’ve looked at this year. Piepenburg's subject matter, °"e nation to another providing the author with «£«»■ Ple P en burg has taught and lived in numerous 

however, could be considered old hat - and well it 3 forum to present information about Indigenous con- Indigenous communities over the years including 
might be, except for the author’s special knack of one- ditions worldwide. Some of the facts are not even ‘“! he Arapaho, Chippewa, Assm.bo.ne 

upmanship - especially when it comes to storytelling, o^ely related to Celestine, but each is interesting “m and Grose Verte. Piepenburg was employed 

Celestine is as interesting as it is volatile; the story enou 8 h ' that the read er will appreciate the knowledge f ° T ”)?* * an 12 ) ' ears wlth the American and 

line is good, the facts are accurate and the theme is that ’ s been 8 ained by the addition. 
familiar, but sadly, readers will be left without a con- Readers of Celestine: A Trilogy, Volume One to 
elusion. As it is expressed throughout the book, the Three - wiu be left with a bet,er understanding of what 
end result can not be reached until governments rid lt>s like 10 be an Aboriginal person in the Americas, 

themselves of the dehumanizing mles, regulations and but tbe y w '" not be . left w ' th any sense of conclusion 

expectations theylve setiOn the Indigenous Peoples of or closure. That climax is still many year- away, it 
the world, and that were created specifically to keep achievement is even possible. Instead readers will be 
them under control left wondering how Celestine and her people have 

Celestine is a stoiy about an Aboriginal woman who managed to survive as long as they 
wanted to get an education, who was entitled 


™ 6 =v .a„ leuuvauon, w„u was euuueu „ au P'epcnburg s trilogy gives readers a personal view of ^ s 

education, who was promised an education - but who the world s Indigenous peoples. He advocates honesty 

had a very difficult time getting one. From buck-pass- and ur g es governments to gather up the will and the cuu '“ u ° ’ 

. - .... fortitude to act in good faith. 

Piepenburg’s CD ROM novel does what it’s intend¬ 
ed to do. It educates the public by presenting the facts 


tion administrator. He’s coordinated conferences, par¬ 
ticipated in workshops and seminars, acted as an inter¬ 
national observer in countries that include Canada, 
Sweden and Australia and is well known for the strong 
role he played in the 1970s when pushing for educa¬ 
tional reform and urging Ottawa to allow First Nations 
to take control of their own community education pro- 
numerous newspaper and 
various aspects of First 


id from outright lit 


o changing legislation 
blatant racism to compa: 
communication, Celestine, the book, runs the gamut 
of emotion. Celestine, the character, is strong, though 
vulnerable, determined, though initially impatient. 
She’s likable, has the will to succeed, and she could be 
anyone. The theme of Piepenburg’s novel isn’t 
restricted to any one of the earth’s many Indigenous 
peoples. Instead his story could be applied to any 
Aboriginal person, no matter if he or she is a resident 
of Canada, America, Australia or any other nation. 

Piepenburg knows his material and he’s done the 
research required to make some of the statements he 
does, but most Canadians, this one included, will be a 
little suspicious by the author’s persistent cheering 
when describing or referring to Castro’s Cuba. 


Design, Supply & Installation of Overhead & 
Underground Power Lines & Substations 
Foundation Augering, Equipment & Oilfield Hauling 


1320 - 77 Avenue 
Edmonton, Alberta 
T6P1M2 


Phone: (780) 440-6808 
Cell: (780) 499-2989 
Fax: (780) 440-6811 


For the children’s sake, let’s work together 
to stop family violence. 

HOTEL TUK 8H1 

TUKTOYAKTUK, NT 

Ttow uttden fleuf THaMoyettUMt 
"DeMcrtted to fviav&UHq 2uat&t Serwtee. 

COKVEKIEKT D0WKT0WK LOCLTIOK 

SINGLE AND DOUBLE OCCUPANCIES 
PRIVATE BATHROOMS - LAUNDRY FACILITIES 
FULL SERVICE RESTAURANT 



Family violence is a 
community concern. 
Let’s work together to 
stop the cycle of abuse. 


NAEJA- 

pharmaceutical Inc. 


NAEJA pharmaceutical inc. 

#2. 4290 - 91 A Street 
Edmonton, AB T6E 5V2 
Tel. (780) 462-4044 
Fax. (780)461-0196 
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LEGEND 


The Two Hunters is provided by the Lac La Rouge 
Band, Curriculum Resource Unit who are dedicat¬ 
ed to providing quality educational resources to all 
the people of the First Nations. 



r | Bel-MK Engineering Ltd. ^ 

1. M CALGARY CANMORE KELOWNA 

IBJF^ pSf 5 ^ 
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Standing Senate Committee 
urges "portable" rights 


A report on Urban Aboriginal Youth was recently 
released by the Standing Senate Committee on 
Aboriginal Peoples. The report contains wide-ranging 
recommendations on a number of important issues for 
urban First Nations youth including education, health, 
transition programs and jurisdiction. 

One of the key recommendations is the report's 
recognition of the "portability" of First Nations rights 


IMUSKWACHEES FIRE DEPT. 


for First Nations citizens 
regardless of whether they 
live on- or off-reserve. The 
recommendation urges the 
Department of Indian Affairs 
and Northern Development 
to work in collaboration with 
First Nations to "develop 
procedures and guidelines 
recognizing the portability of 
rights of First Nations peo- 


I Let's work together to stop 
’ the cycle of family violence. 


BE READY FOR A 
FIRE EMERGENCY. 
PLAN AND PRACTICE 
WITH YOUR FAMILY 
HOW TO GET OUT 
FAST IF A FIRE 
HAPPENS IN 
YOUR HOME. 

ONCE YOU GET 
OUT - STAY OUT! 


In the event of a fire call (780)585- 

Muskwachees Fire Dept. P.0. Box 159, Hobbema, AB 

Ph: 780-585-3870 Fx: 780-585- 



"We have always taken the 
position that First Nations 
citizens carry their rights 
with them regardless of 
where they choose to reside," 
said Assembly of First 
Nations National Chief Phil 
Fontaine. "When I leave my 
First Nation community I do 
not leave my identity, my 
rights or my citizenship at the 
boundary. The recommenda¬ 
tion is focused on Indian 
Affairs, but all federal 
departments and agencies 
must accept this reality and 
work in partnership with our 
governments to produce pro¬ 
cedures, guidelines and the necessary resources to 
deal with this policy vacuum." 

According to recent census data, about half of the 
First Nations population 
lives off-reserve. Further, 
than half the First 
Nation population is con- 



i i ,i 



11750- 180 ST. 
EDMONTON, AB 
CANADA T5S 1N7 


BUS: (780) 452-6000 
FAX: (780) 452-4600 
RES: (780) 459-5802 
14 HR EMERGENCY NO: 

6) 664-2522 


e-mail: dboisjoli@deartech.c 


Village of the Small Houses 

A Memoir of Sorts 

by Ian Ferguson 


sidered youth (under the age of 25). Recognizing this, 
the AFN established in 2002 a National Youth Council 
with youth representatives from all regions as a prin¬ 
cipal component of the Assembly. AFN Youth Council 
representatives appeared before the Senate Committee 
during its recent hearings to make a presentation. 
"Experience shows that the key factor for success in 
any initiative aimed at First 
Nations youth is that we be 
involved from the very 
beginning in the design, 
development and delivery 
of these initiatives," said 
Ginger Gosnell, the AFN 
Youth Council representa¬ 
tive from BC. "The Senate 
report clearly benefited 
from the recommendations 
of First Nations youth and 
we have to remain 
involved to make sure the 
follow-through is success¬ 
ful as well." 

National Chief Fontaine 
agreed that First Nations 
youth as well as First 
Nations must have a cen¬ 
tral role in implementing 
these recommendations. 

"The report contains a 
number of important rec¬ 
ommendations that will 
greatly improve the situa¬ 
tion of First Nations youth 
living in urban centres and 
First Nations people in 
general," said National 
Chief Fontaine. "Our youth 
are a large and dynamic 
population. They will be 
driving the economic and 
political life of this country 
in the coming years. We 
must harness that energy 
and provide education, 
employment and hope. 
This makes for stronger 
First Nations and a 
stronger country for every- 


Author and humourist 
lan Ferguson provides 
a funny, poignant 
chronicle of his life 
and adventures 
growing up in Fort 
Vermilion, the third 
poorest community 
in Canada. Both 
funny and sad, it’s 
an intriguing story 
with a compelling 


Douglas & McIntyre 

Available at your local bookstore. 
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Aboriginal youth 
explore their 
future 


Last month nearly 1,500 Aboriginal youths from 
across Canada gathered at Grant MacEwan College 
for the 11th Annual Dreamcatcher Aboriginal Youth 
Conference. 

The theme of this year's conference was Knowledge 
is Power: Be Smart, Slay Strong, Move Forward. The 
annual Dreamcatcher Conference is about connecting 
young people to their cultures, learning from the wis¬ 
dom of our Elders, and looking ahead to the limidess 
opportunities in our future. 

One of the largest youth conferences in Canada, 
Dreamcatcher is for youth 13 to 18 years of age and 
their adult chaperones. Through educational work¬ 
shops, cultural teachings, traditional dancing, singing 
and crafts, Dreamcatcher aims to inspire and inform 
our youth to make positive lifestyle choices. Drawing 
youth from across the country, Dreamcatcher is a 
great forum to explore the common ground that makes 
Aboriginal cultures so strong. 

Dreamcatcher combined traditional wisdom and 
Aboriginal culture with modem issues facing 
Canada's native youth. With more than sixty work¬ 
shops ranging from arts and crafts to youth empower¬ 
ment and health, Dreamcatcher offered our young 
people a chance to come together with strength and 
pride. Workshops included everything from career 
investigations to suicide prevention to how to publish 

More than ever, today's Aboriginal youth are 
embracing their traditions and history to make sense 
of modem culture. Elders from local tribes joined this 
year's Dreamcatcher Conference with prayers and 
pipe ceremonies to mark the occasion of this great cel¬ 
ebration. Friday's Opening Ceremonies at MacEwan's 
Sport & Wellness Centre featured a grand entry 
parade with unique banners from different communi¬ 
ties and a traditional Round _ 

Dance. Host drum group, 
the Alexis Singers, per¬ 
formed along with tradi¬ 
tional throat singers, a hoop 
dancer. Metis moccasin 
dancers and several youth 
dance troupes. 

For more information, 
visit Dreamcatcher online 
www.dreamcatcher.mace 




J.D. MOLLARD and 
ASSOCIATES LIMITED 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
and GEOSCIENTISTS 



SPECIALIZING IN: 
HEAVY EQUIPMENT, 
OILFIELD, 
GENERAL HAULING, 
RIGGING & ERECTION 
OFFICES IN: 

Ft McMunay • (780) 743-6214 
Calgary. AB* (403) 279-9775 
Regina, SK • (306) 775-3939 
Vancouver, BC« (604) 439-1621 


- Resource assessment 

- Environmental mapping 

- Land-use planning 

- Gravel location 

- Infrastructure development 

- Ecotourism development 


Phone (306) 352-8811 or (306) 352-88 


Regina, Saskatchewan S4P 0R7 


Please 
recycle this 
newspaper 


Hn adwawiedjjemetti & apprteciatinn 
o^ ail uoLutieend who devole 
themielued la the pneuevtlioti 
jyundry violence. 


WJ 


BJ Services Company Canada 
1300,801 - 6th Avenue S.W. 
Calgary, AB T2P 4E1 

Office: (403) 531-5151 


Waste Treatment System 

IVANHOE 

RENTALS & LEASING 


You know the problems with 
lagoons & pits, they are smelly, 
unsanitary and take up valuable space. 
Sewage disposal in the oil & gas 
industry is changing! Ivanhae has the 
solution. 

The system employs the extended 
aeration process, similar to the treat¬ 
ment method used by most municipali¬ 
ties, to reduce all domestic wastewater 
to o dear, odorless liquid. The process 
involves a natural, biological break¬ 
down of the organic matter in the 



extended aeration process to reduce all 
domestic wastewater to a dear, ododess liq¬ 
uid in 24 hours - safe for the environment. 


Once treatment has been accomplished, a slablizied effluent is safely 
portable ci 


Ivanhoe has over 30 years experi- 


returned to the environment. Ideal for portable camps, Ivanhoe has o 
ence in sewage treatment, with qualified installers and workmanship \ 
provide excellent service!! 

BENEFITS INCLUDE THE FOLLOWING: 

• NSF & CSA approved 

• Government approved 

• Increased properly value - by ensuring safe, sanitary environment and 
eliminating the unsightly and unsanitary conditions associated with 
troublesome lagoons or pits 

• Reliable, low maintenance systems 

• Easy rental, leasing and purchasing terms available 

• Permits, Installation, Service 

• Tried, tested and guaranteed to perform 

For further information, contact licensed sewage treatment designer 
Ivanhoe Contracting (Grande Prairie) at Tel: 1-866-IVANHOE 1482-6463) 


LARGEST RENTAL COMPANY IN THE NORTH 


h Columbia, Northwest Territories 
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I^ThinkTrades 

ALBEHTA ABOWGWAl APPRENTICESHIP PROJECT 



INJURED IN A CAR ACCIDENT? 

... then do not wait, please call 


'Family Violence is a crime. 

Fetf Work together Co rtoji the cycle. 

Donald T. Langford 

[][]({) Executive Director 

“MDflOflP 

Qervices society 

10437 -123 Street, Edmonton, Alberta T5N 1N8 
Ph: (780) 452-6100 Fax: (780) 452-8944 
ed1@metischild.com 

Aboriginal social workers providing culturally 
sensitive social services programs to the 
Urban Aboriginal Community. 

Certified and accredited. 



CMD1 




luomenbuldingfutures 

Presents 

TRADES TRAINING FOR WOMEN 

Applications are now being accepted for: 

Joumeywoman Start 11-week Program 
The program provides occupational skills training, pre¬ 
trades academic upgrading, personal development and 
workplace culture training, mentorship, job search 
assistance and job retention support. Program participants 
are granted an opportunity to challenge the Alberta 
Apprenticeship Entry Exam. Class size is limited to 15 
participants to ensure optimum individual z 


Classes Start In January and April 2004 


Aboriginal women are encouraged to apply. 

Information Sessions will be held Thursdays 
5:00 p.m. - 6:00 p.m. 

Starling October 2" ending November 27*, 2003. 



» No fees until you collect 
» Free initial consultation 

• We pay all legal disbursements 

• Home & hospital appointments available 

• Serving Aboriginal communities for over a decade 

• Serving Alberta, The Yukon, NWT, and B.C. 


EDMONTON 
CHADI & COMPANY 
1901 Scotia 2. Scotia Place 
10060 Jasper Avenue 
Edmonton, Alberta 
T5P3R8 
Tel (780) 429-2300 


Ton Free 1-800-379-4778 (In Alberta) 

CALGARY 



































